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ORGANIZATION NUMBER NOVEMBER, 1917 


ON THE THRESHOLD 


On Friday evening of Thanksgiving week, 1915, at the call of 
the writer, there gathered in a small dining room in a hotel in New 
York City a group of men bent on establishing an Association of 
teachers of Spanish. Dr. H. E. Bard, now secretary of the Pan- ° 
\merican Association, presided at the meeting. A letter of en- 
couragement was read from Professor Ramén Menéndez Pidal of 
Madrid. Speeches were made by several of those present, and a 
committee was appointed with power to draw up a constitution. 
That committee met at once and agreed upon the points to be in- 
corporated. For some reason still unexplained, the chairman of the 
committee failed to call a second meeting, though many of those 
whom the committee represented were very desirous that the organ- 
ization planned should be definitely established. This was a matter 
of great disappointment to all. 

Two years passed. Again the clans were assembled. This was 
at a Saturday luncheon, October 21, 1916. This time the insti- 

* tutions represented were chiefly the local high schools and the 
College of the City of New York. Thirty-one were present, ten 
of whom were women. This time, lest plans should again come 
to naught, a constitution was prepared in advance and after con- 
siderable discussion and some changes it w4s adopted. Mr. L. A. 
Wilkins was chosen president, Dr. Alfred Coester of Commercial 
High School, Vice-President, Miss Herlinda G. Smithers of Bay 
Ridge High School, Secretary-Treasurer, and Mr. M. A. Luria, 
Corresponding Secretary. The society was called the Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. Enthusiasm and earnestness were mani- 
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fest at this meeting in an unusual degree. That the Association was 
at least established brought us all much joy. 

or the November meeting Dr. E. L. Stevenson, Acting Director 
of The Hispanic Society of America, after consultation with Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington, the president of that society, offered us 
the use of the hall in the museum of that institution. Professor 
Federico de Onis of Columbia University was the speaker. Interest 
in the meeting was very great and the attendance was large. 

The next meeting, that of January, 1917, was held in the same 
building. Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith, Director of the Pan-American 
Division of the American Association for International Concilia- 
tion spoke, in Spanish, upon his trip through South America where 
he went to present, in the name of the Association for Conciliation, 
a library of North American books to the Museo Social Argentino 
of Buenos Aires. His address was remarkably well prepared and 
exceptionally interesting. At the close of the program of the day 
Mr. Huntington, quite unexpectedly to us, appeared, accompanied by 
His Excellency the Spanish Ambassador to Washington, Sr. Juan 
Riano y Gayangos. Sr. Riafio consented to speak to the Association 
and in his very charming manner offered us assurances of his sym- 
pathetic co-operation. He also accepted Honorary Membership in 
the Association. 

Meanwhile as the year had progressed many outside of New 
York had manifested unusual interest in what our local society 
was doing. The suggestion came from several quarters, especially 
from California and the Middle West, that this local Association 
be made the nucleus of a National Association. To form such an 
organization seemed a rather stupendous undertaking, but on the 
basis of the good old saying that E/ que no se atreve no pasa el mar, 
we decided to make the venture. After considerable correspondence 
with Professor Espinosa the writer sent out on April 4 a circu- 
lar letter to about 150 teachers in different parts of the country, 
suggesting a National Association and making a tentative slate of 
committees to work toward the founding of such a society. The 
replies were astonishingly prompt, enthusiastic and confirmatory 
of the proposed plan. Hence at the meeting of April 14 the first 
steps were taken to form the Association. A temporary organization 
as a national society was effected. The appointment of committees 
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mentioned in the circular of April 4 was ratified, as were also the 
plans for the publication of a quarterly journal to be known as 
Hispania. These committees were: Membership, Dr. Alfred Coes- 
ter, Chairman, 17 members; Nominations, Professor John D. 
Fitz-Gerald, Chairman, 16 members; Constitution, Professor Ven- 
tura Fuentes, Chairman, 15 members; Publications, Professor A. M. 
Espinosa, Chairman, 12 members. Those slated in the circular 
of April 14 as temporary officers were formally elected as such, 
to hold office till January, 1918. They were: President, Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, Board of Education, New York City; First Vice- 
President, Professor Rudolph Schevill, University of California; 
Second Vice-President, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, University 
of Illinois; Third Vice-President, Professor Charles P. Wagner, 
University of Michigan; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Association elected 
as the two Honorary Presidents Mr. Archer M. Huntington of New 
York and Mr. Juan C. Cebrian of San Francisco. 

The next meeting was a short business session held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the local Association on May 19, when the 
first declamation contest for High School students of Spanish was 
held. It was then voted to take as a name for the society The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. The temporary 
president was authorized to appoint the editors of Hispania and 
to take the steps necessary for carrying out the plans of the 
organization. He announced the appointment of Professor Espinosa 
of Leland Stanford Junior University as editor and reserved appoint- 
ment of others till a later date. 

On May 21, 1917, a circular stating the purposes of the new 
National Association and inviting those interested to become mem- 
bers was sent out by the Committee on Membership to about 2850 
teachers of Spanish in the high schools and colleges of the land. 
Of this list, necessarily a defective one, about 600 persons have 
applied for membership, either annual or life, and it is believed that 
within a year we shall be able to count a round thousand in our 
ranks. This is a remarkable start. This success would seem to 
indicate that the Association has been formed at the “psychological 
moment” and that all teachers of Spanish realize that an excellent 
opportunity is offered for concerted unity in an educational field 
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which is growing so rapidly that its unorganization threatens to 
become disorganization and confusion. 

We are under a debt of gratitude, which it will be difficult 
to discharge, to Mr. Huntington and to Mr. Cebrian for most 
generously providing us with funds with which to effect an organi- 
zation. Expenses have been unavoidably large, chiefly for postage 
and printing, and without the help of these gentlemen our efforts 
would have been greatly hampered if not entirely nullified. To 
both of them the temporary president wishes at this time to express 
also his hearty thanks for many constructive suggestions and ad- 
vice. We are peculiarly fortunate in having as our Honorary Presi- 
dents men so far-famed as patrons of things Hispanic. 

To the members and especially to the chairmen of the four 
committees our thanks are due for many long hours of work and 
unflagging enthusiasm. As for our journal Hispania, it is being 
launched under the general editorship of probably our most enthu- 
siastic fellow-member, Professor Espinosa. He is assuming a heavy 
responsibility, all for the love of the work. He deserves our 
heartiest co-operation and help. He and all of us are very glad that 
he will have associated with him as Consulting Editors two of our 
greatest Hispanists, Professor Fitz-Gerald and Professor Ford. 
And the Board of Associate Editors will, beyond a shadow of doubt, 
help form and support with unfailing zeal and co-operation the 
editorial policy set for Hispania. Both the high school and the 
college field are well represented in that Board. 

So much as a resumen of the past. What of the future with its 
hopes and plans? 

We stand at the threshold of new things in modern languages 
in the school and college world. Never before in the United States 
has there been in the field of modern languages such a breaking of 
the idols, such a groping for readjustment of ideas, such a need of 
new nation-wide orientation as that which we see at present. And 
in all this flux and shifting there stands forth at least one great 
salient fact,—the trend toward the study of Spanish in all our high 
schools and colleges. 

For generations German has, due to tradition and propaganda, 


been the major foreign language in our curricula. It is losing, for 
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obvious reasons and for reasons not so obvious, its predominant 
place and there are those who believe that it should not and never 
again will occupy that strong place it once held in our program of 
study. French, the language of that great republic so long maligned 
as decadent and unworthy, has like the nation which speaks that 
language, risen to a place of greater respect and popularity than 
it has ever before occupied in the minds of citizens of the United 
States. It will be taught more and more in our schools. But it 
has remained for Spanish to make such strides in growth as have 
never been made before by any language. The demand for oppor- 
tunities to study Spanish equal to those now offered in French and 
German is tremendous and growing every day. This creates a 
situation of very great interest to all modern language teachers 
and one that is of surpassing moment to us teachers of Spanish. 

It is fitting to ask at this point, what has caused the marked 
renascence of interest in Spanish during the past four years? An 
examination into the underlying reasons will be of help in deter- 
mining the stability and worth of the movement. 

In the first place, the renascence has been due to stimulus from 
the business world. The opening of the Panama Canal, the demand 
in South America since August, 1914, for our capital and the much 
greater need here than before of South American raw material,— 
hides, sugar, coffee, etc..—the Pan-American Financial Congress, 
the establishment of the International High Commission, its trip 
through South America and its labors toward systematization of 
bank discounts, credits, consular invoices, etc., the establishment in 
Hispanic America of nine branches of the National City Bank of 
New York authorized by the Federal Reserve law of the United 
States, the growth in shipping facilities between our ports and those 
of South America, as, for instance, the recent establishment of a 
direct line of five steamers between New York and Valparaiso,— 
all of these things are either causes or effects of the, for us, rather 
well-concerted effort to “capture the South American trade.” It 
is true, of course, that much of the success we are enjoying in 
our increased commerce with South America is due to peculiarly 
favoring conditions. War has broken down the competition which 
we would have otherwise met. But the fact remains that all these 
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activities with Spanish-speaking lands have served to a marked 
degree to stimulate in our land the study of Spanish. 

A second factor is the prejudice that exists against Ger- 
man, a natural phenomenon accompanying war against Ger- 
many. This prejudice has, whether rightly or wrongly conceived, 
operated to encourage the study of Spanish and, in lesser degree, 
French. 

Thirdly, we may have been encouraged to study Spanish in the 
very erroneous belief that “Spanish is easy.” No language is easy 
to acquire ; Spanish least of all amiong the several Romance languages. 

Fourthly, many are beginning to realize, though they have been 
slow to do so, that we Anglo-Saxons may possibly, after all, have 
overestimated our “superiority” and underestimated the Iberian 
and Ibero-American nations, their past glories and their present 
capabilities—in exploration, in commerce, in art, in literature, in 
politics. Among the many wrong conceptions of other people which 
the present war is serving to drive out of the heads of us North 
Americans, so proud in the past of our “splendid isolation,” is the 
one that we are “superior” to our fellow-Americans in the republics 
to the south of us. As a result, we are interesting ourselves in 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

The situation thus created we teachers of Spanish must look 
upon with mingled feelings,—with joy that at least Spanish is ob- 
taining its equal place with other languages in the curricula of our 
institutions, and at the same time with deep concern because of the 
unpreparedness that exists to meet the demand for instruction in 
Spanish. 

Our joy we can truthfully say is not a selfish one, is not merely 
because the favoring winds have veered in our direction, but it is 
based in the fact that our citizens are, consciously or unconsciously, 
laying, by their desire to study Spanish, the most inspiring and the 
most secure basis for real Pan-Americanism, for a reciprocal, sympa- 


thetic understanding between the republics of the new world. 
As President Butler of Columbia University has so well put 
it—“It will not be possible for the people of the United States 
to enter into closer relations with the peoples of the other American 
republics until the Spanish language is more generally spoken and 
written by educated persons here, and until there is a fuller appre- 
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ciation of the meaning and significance of the history and civiliza- 
tion of those American peoples which have developed out of Spain.” 

Eighteen of the twenty-one nations of the New World speak 
Spanish. That language is their only medium in commerce, educa- 
tion, religion, daily life. Shall those fifty millions in eighteen 
nations be compelled to learn English in order to establish the 
“closer relations” referred to as so necessary, or shall the one hun- 
dred millions of our nation be expected to give a reasonable amount 
of time and effort to the acquirement of Spanish? English is at 
present studied by proportionately greater numbers in Spanish- 
speaking lands than is Spanish in the United States. We should 
at least make half of the advances on the way toward a complete 
understanding between the Americas. 

Our concern at the present time is as marked as our joy. And 
for this reason: the number of teachers really well prepared to 
teach Spanish is lamentably small when compared with the demand 
for such teachers. Outside of the Far West and the Southwest of 
the United States few are those who possess a ready conversational 
ability in Spanish and who are therefore equipped to impart a cor- 
rect pronunciation to students and to give oral practice to the extent 
and in the manner required by the most widely accepted and up-to- 
date methods of language teaching. The belief held even by some 
teachers of Spanish that the language is easy to pronounce or easy 
to understand, easy to read or to write, is frequently accompanied 
by the weirdest sort of pronunciation and general knowledge of the 
language on the part of the pupils of these teachers. Principals of 
high schools and superintendents of instruction, in common with 
thousands of educated North Americans, have shown either a 
marked ignorance of what Spanish has to offer the North American 
youngster or have shown a kind of dilettantism toward the teaching 
of the language that is at once exasperating, discouraging and 
thoroughly disorganizing. Add to all this the fact that the supply 
of suitable textbooks in some of the work in Spanish is as yet 
either inadequate or insufficiently varied or ill-adapted to the pur- 
poses for which they were planned, and then one has probably a 
fairly complete picture of the dark side of the situation. 

But these hindrances should not be and will not be insuperable. 
Great numbers of teachers are preparing themselves for the teach- 
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ing of Spanish. The summer courses and extension courses of the 
universities are being thronged with teachers seeking work in the 
Spanish language and literature. Courses in phonetics, in methods 
and material for teaching Spanish are gradually worked out and 
offered. The Southwest and the Far West are producing those who 
have an actual acquaintance with the living language and these 
people are seeking training in methods of teaching. Numerous 
publishers are busily engaged in supplying any shortage that may 
exist at present in the way of suitable textbooks. And everywhere 
enthusiasm for Spanish on the part of those who teach it and those 
who study it is surprisingly strong. 

let us delineate briefly some of the aims which our Association 
should strive to accomplish. 

First, we should aim at a more thorough preparation of the high 
school teacher of Spanish. Too few of them have encompassed more 
than an elementary study of the language. In many cases only a 
year or two of study of it in college has been had, whereas most of 
the teachers of French or German began the study of the foregin 
language in the high school and continued that study throughout 
their undergraduate course and then did a year or more of graduate 
work in the language. There should be available to these teachers 
in every college and university advanced courses in the language 
and literature of Spain and Spanish America. Our Association 
surely can take steps to urge and encourage the establishing of 
such courses in the higher institutions. Again, too few of these 
instructors have had the benefit of experience in Spain or Spanish- 
speaking countries. They should be encouraged to spend their 
summers in Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Cuba, Colombia. Mexico or 
Panama, if they cannot get to Spain or the more distant countries 
of Spanish America. Residence for at least a short time in a 
Spanish land is almost a sine qua non for the Spanish teacher. 
Perhaps some day our Association may help to effect a plan for the 
interchange of teachers with Spanish-American lands or with Spain. 


Again, there is practically no body of methodology suited particu- 


larly to the needs of the teacher of Spanish. It is hoped that 
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Hispania, the first journal published in this country particularly 
to aid the Spanish teacher, will meet this need. 

Second, we should aid teachers of Spanish and educators in 
general to make a clear-cut evaluation of the worth of Spanish 
studies. There are at least four values that the study of Spanish 
otiers and the teacher of the language should inform himself 
thoroughly about those values. The first is the commercial or 
practical value that Spanish has for the North American. No 
language from a purely business point of view is so useful today 
to North Americans as Spanish. ‘This claim probably needs no 
elucidation, so self-evident is it. The second value resides in the dis- 
ciplinary training it provides. Spanish, especially for the student who 
approaches foreign language study for the first time through that 
language, provides excellent material for the development of brain 
loops. Irregular verbs, an exceedingly rich vocabulary, peculiarly 
complicated verb idioms, unusually extensive use of the subjunctive, 
abundant aphorisms and elliptical expressions, very puzzling forms 
and uses of object pronouns—all these make Spanish worthy of the 
best mental effort. The third value of Spanish is that, contrary to 
the common and uninformed opinion of most North Americans, 
even of those in educational circles, there is embodied in the Cas- 
tilian tongue one of the richest literatures of the world. Take 
the ballad: the old romances are a mine of popular poetry unques- 
tionably superior to the ballad literature of any other nation. 
Or take the novel: the novel of adventure, la novela picaresca, 
was brought to its greatest perfection in Spain and culminated in 
that world masterpiece, the Quijote. The modern novel of Spain 
is almost sin par. As our own incomparable novelist and critic 
William Dean Howells says: “Take the instance of another 
solidified nationality [having previously mentioned the Germans}, 
take the Spanish, and you have first-class modern fiction, easily 
surpassing the fiction of any other people of our time, now the 
Russians have ceased to lead.” (Harper’s Monthly, November, 
I9I5). 

What of Pereda, Alarcon, Valdés, Galdés, Valera, Azorin, 
Blasco Ibafiez and numerous others? What nation can excel their 
work of the last seventy-five years? Or take the drama. That of 
Spain is rightly called one of the three great national dramas of 
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the world. From Lope to Echegaray and from Echegaray to Bena- 
vente, Martinez Sierra and Marquina the list is unsurpassable. Who 
writing drama this day even can approximate the wonderful work 
of Jacinto Benavente? More of the glories of Spanish literature 
could be added. Why, then is asked, if Spanish literature is so 
excellent, do we not hear more about it in the schools of our land? 
The answer is: because of tradition plus sheer neglect. Tradition 
says that only the literature of central Europe and of England is 
of value. The literary ideals of Germany, England and France 
have dominated us. Those of Spain have been neglected—probably 
because so few North Americans could read Spanish well enough 
to appreciate the literature it embodies. 

The fourth and greatest reason for the study of Spanish in 
North America is that, as suggested in the early part of this article, 
a knowledge of that language among North Americans will do 
more than any other one thing to promote international amity in the 
Western Hemisphere. To secure to all Americans of all the Amer- 
icas that liberty of thought and action so desired by all, to make 
possible at the same time that unison of effort and that shoulder- 
to-shoulder effectiveness which will make for democratic solidarity 
in the Americas, the ‘two great national languages of the New 
World, English and Spanish, must be fostered in Spanish America 
and Anglo-Saxon America respectively. In this way much can be 
done to ward off the possibility of our hemisphere becoming some 
day the shambles that the Old World is now. 

These, then, are the reasons for the “faith that is within us.” 
For these things we must strive. Realization of our hopes for better 
prepared teachers of Spanish and a proper evaluation and defense 
of the study of Spanish are surely worthy objects to strive for. 
But we can realize none of these things as scattered individuals. 
Therefore, on the threshold of new things our watchwords should 
be: TODOS A UNA and A DIOS ROGANDO Y CON EL 
MAZO DANDO. 


LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE TEACHER OF SPANISH 


A number of causes are working directly and indirectly in 
producing the unprecedented demand for Spanish in the schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Among these causes may 
be mentioned: the propaganda of the American Association for 
International Conciliation (with its splendid Pan-American Divi- 
sion); the All-Americas Association (with its important Trade 
Journal) ; the Pan-American Union (whose great value our public 
is only beginning to appreciate) ; the recent Mexican affair (with 
its A. B. C. arbitration and its subsequent Commission) ; the dis- 
cussion in public of the various shipping bills (which are aimed 
primarily at Pan-American trade); the new venture of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New ‘York (which in the past three years 
has already established nine branches, to say nothing of sub- 
branches, in Latin-American countries, and which is annually 
preparing a goodly group of promising young collegians for 
work in that field); the visit of a delegation of university men 
to the principal countries of South America in 1914 under the 
auspices of the aforesaid American Association for International 
Conciliation (which delegates have since been lecturing all over 
the country on Latin-American relations or writing books and 
articles on related subjects); the presence at Washington during 
the holidays of 1915-16 of the Second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress; the presence in this country of many representative 
Latin-Americans during the whole period of the San Francisco 
Exposition (many of whom remained among us during the year 
1916); the further fact that many of these same delegates made 
long tours individually for lecture purposes throughout the cen- 
tral and southern states; and as a result of our own recent entry 
into the war, the intensified interest in the spiritual and political 
ideals of the twenty other sovereign states in the western hemis- 
phere, in eighteen of which Spanish is the official language. 

Our people are gradually coming to realize that President 
Butler of Columbia University was right when he said recently 
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that in view of our international duties and _ privileges every 
\merican citizen ought to learn Spanish as his second language. 
lf the present writer should make this statement in his own name 
he would instantly be accused of presenting a pro domo argu- 
ment; but that charge cannot be laid at the door of Dr. Butler, 
who as president of a great university is not supposed to have 
any linguistic prejudice and who by reason of his training in 
the older linguistic school (Latin, Greek, French and German) 
would, if he had any prejudice at all, lean rather toward some 
language other than Spanish. As a matter of fact, in admitting 
that President Butler is right in the aforesaid statement, the 
present writer is contradicting some things that he himself has 
printed on former occasions, but this is not the time for him to 
enter upon’ either a justification or an explanation of his change 
of opinion. 

It is to be hoped that young America, in turning to the study 
of Spanish, will not limit her interests to the merely commercial 
aspect of our international relations. The Hispanic American 
likes to be treated as a man, not merely as a business man. He 
likes to be understood morally, intellectually, socially, as well as 
commercially, and he likes to have people know that he has ante- 
cedents and forebears, and is not like Topsy who “never did 
have no father and mother but jus’ grew.” In other words, he 
likes to have others acquainted with the history of his own coun- 
try, with its literature, art, institutions, and general culture, and 
with that of the mot':er-land; Spain or Portugal as the case may be. 

Sut this increasing opportunity for informing our compatriots 
concerning the language, literature, life and ideals of our southern 
neighbors and of their ancestors brings with it enormous re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the first place we must be on our guard against losing 
judgment under the stress of this new demand for the language 
of our predilection. We ought never to descend to the position 
of mere propagandists and act as though we considered our own 


language specialty to be the only subject that should occupy the 
student’s attention. A concrete example will show best what 
[ mean. During the registration period at this University, one 
of the advisers, a member of the department to which I belong, 
was being consulted by a student who wished to take the language 


lan, 
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Page 12, top, “every American citizen ought to learn Spanish as his second 


language”, should read, “American citizens ought to study Spanish much more 


than they now do.” 
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in our department without continuing German of which she had had 
only three semesters. The adviser in question declined to approve 
such a program. He informed the student that he would approve 
of her taking up the study of the Romance language in question 
provided she continue her German for a fourth semester, or that 
he would approve her taking that fourth semester of German at 
once and postponing the beginning of the study of the Romance 
language in question until a later semester. The adviser was 
careful to explain to the student that the reason for insisting 
upon a fourth semester of German was the belief of the faculty 
that less than two years of a given language is not sufficient 
to give the student a permanent hold on that language and that 
to permit her to stop her German at that point would be tanta- 
mount to throwing away the three semesters of work already 
done. I thoroughly approve of the attitude of the aforesaid 
adviser and commend the practice to all language teachers when- 
ever similar problems arise. It is particularly desirable that our 
Hispanists shall not lose their sense of perspective by reason of 
the present enthusiasm for Spanish, since we are all of us, I take 
it, teachers of students rather than teachers of subjects. 

Another responsibility that lies heavy upon us is that of find- 
ing adequately prepared teachers in sufficient numbers. Despite 
the increased use to which we are putting one or another form 
of the direct method we must not allow ourselves to fall into the 
practice of using a native teacher whose only qualification is the 
fact that he was born in a Spanish-speaking country. We do 
not think of putting native born Americans in charge of our 
English classes unless they have been especially trained in the 
teaching of English. The leading masters of the direct method, 
Dr. Walter of Frankfurt, and Dr. Rouse of Cambridge, are them- 
selves masters not only of the language which they teach but 
of the language of their pupils and are able instantly to give 
in the vernacular the exact equivalent of the unintelligible foreign 
word that may have just been used in the lesson. 

An explanation of the thing I have in mind will be found 
in a discussion that I had two years ago with a distinguished 
South American university professor of English, who speaks 


English admirably. I asked him point blank what kind of teachers 
he wished to have in his English department. His reply, briefly 
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summarized, was as follows: ‘For all courses of regular instruc- 
tion I insist on having natives of our own country who have not 
only been well trained in the best courses we give in English, 
but who have studied for a considerable period either in England 
or the United States, and who have thus become thoroughly con- 
versant with English and American history, culture and litera- 
ture, as well as with the idiomatic practices of the English and 
the Americans. My reason for this is twofold: first, psychological ; 
our compatriot knows all the difficulties that his pupils must 
meet, because he has had to meet them himself (this reason 
of course deals with the very fundamentals of pedagogy); and 
second, patriotic: I do not approve of having regular instruction 
in the hands of foreigners who seldom are able to acquire the 
point of view of their pupils, and who, even in the rare cases that 
do acquire such a point of view, have had to go through a long 
period of residence during which they did not have this point 
of view. All this of course does not mean that I do not wish to 
have any English or Americans in my department. Quite the 
contrary. For practice courses, both elementary and advanced, 
I welcome both English and Americans who shall have made the 
teaching of English their specialty, and- who shall have attained 
some fluency in the speaking of Spanish, so that when the student 
wishes to ask how in English certain ideas are expressed and 
himself expresses those ideas in some Spanish idiom, the English 
or American teacher shall know exactly the import of the phrase 
that the Chilean pupil is trying to transfer into English. For 
this latter work I naturally do not want the mere hack who 
happens to have a glib smattering of the language of his pros- 
pective pupils coupled with a slovenly use of his native tongue. 
[ insist upon having brainy young English or American collegians, 
who, for the sake of the traveling experience, are willing to spend 
two or three years in a foreign country, and in a university 
atmosphere, while they are earning their way in a dignified, al- 
though temporary, position. In other words then, my regular 
permanent positions are for my compatriots trained as aforesaid, 
and my temporary practice positions are for the type of English 
or American that I have indicated.” 


This should be very largely, mutatis mutandis, the ideal that 
we should hold up before our American teachers who wish to 
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devote themselves to Spanish. But lest I be accused of opposing 
the employment of any foreigners in teaching positions in the 
United States, let me give a bit of personal history. In the course 
of my student career in this country it was my privilege (and I 
consider it one of the blessings of my life) to come under the 
instruction of three distinguished foreigners, whom I love and 
admire: a German, a Frenchman and an Italian, and I trust 
that | may be pardoned for mentioning them specifically. In high- 
school days I fell into the hands of Charles F. Kayser, now head 
of the department of German in Hunter College, New York, who 
taught me German and Latin. In college and university days 
I had Professor Adolphe Cohn, Emeritus Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures in Columbia University, who taught 
me French; and Carlo Leonardo Speranza, late Professor of 
the Italian Language and Literature in Columbia University, who 
taught me Italian and Spanish. In all three of these cases the 
gentlemen mentioned were masters not only of the languages 
which they taught me but also of English, which they spoke with 
an elegance that is lacking in the style of many of our professors 
of American birth and breeding. Furthermore, in addition to this 
unusual mastery of spoken and written English, they were 
possessed of a keen insight into the ideals and psychology of their 
pupils, as I could demonstrate extensively if space permitted. Such 
men should always be welcome in the educational system of our 
American democracy. 

Young men from Spain and Spanish America who have received 
special training as teachers of Spanish and who have a good knowl- 
edge of English, therefore, should always be welcomed as teachers 
of Spanish in our schools and colleges; and especially those recom- 
mended by the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios, Madrid, of which 
Menéndez Pidal is director. 

There is another phase of this difficulty of finding adequately 
prepared teachers. I mean the danger of allowing the public to 
think that we are deliberately accepting teachers not well pre- 
pared, and the danger of criticizing unjustly teachers upon whom 
may have been laid a burden of responsbility for which they were 
confessedly not prepared, although they are doing their best to 
acquire the necessary preparation as soon as possible. Again I 
can best explain what I have in mind by a concrete example that 
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came under my own observation and which to my certain 
knowledge can be duplicated in many places. A teacher in a 
high school at X was informed one spring that she would have 
to teach an elementary Spanish class the following year. (The 
circumstances which brought about this state of affairs do not 
concern us here but | may add that | know they were imperative. ) 
The teacher in question was a graduate of one of our leading 
universities and had specialized in English, French and Latin, and 
was teaching English. She took a double summer session course 
in Spanish at another of our leading Universities, spending eight 
hours a day in a Spanish atmosphere. On that preparation, plus 
what she could get in’ Private lessons during the succeeding 
academic year, she was 6bliged to carry an elementary course in 
her high school. Knowing her own deficiencies she took a sum- 
mer session course at a University’ near her home, for obvious 
financial reasons. By the beginning of the third summer she 
had recouped her finances and spent the summer at the summer 
session at Madrid. The fourth summer her finances forced her 
again to study at a nearby University. (The nearby University 
in both these cases possesses a strong Spanish department.) <A 
fifth summer was spent at a distant University with a strong 
Spanish department and the sixth summer again found her at 
the nearby University, where a visiting professor was so im- 
pressed with her ability and attainments that he offered her a 
teaching fellowship for the succeeding year if she could obtain 
leave of absence for that purpose from her school. The authori- 
ties in that school had vision broad enough to be willing to per- 
mit such leave of absence and the lady spent the year in resi- 
dence at the aforesaid University, from which she obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts. She is today considered, by college 
authorities whose opinion counts, the best teacher of Spanish in 
the high schools of her State. The statement could hardly have 
been made concerning her first year’s teaching of Spanish, and 
no one knew it better than she. It would have been obviously 
unfair for her superior officers or the general public to criticize 
her at that time for not having attained the level of excellence 
to which she has since risen. She would, however, have been 
just as obviously open to legitimate criticism if she had lost cour- 
age and given up in her striving for better preparation. 
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Although in the aforesaid case the teacher acquired the neces- 
sary preparation by dint of long work and great personal sac- 
rifice, our public and our school boards should be brought to see 
the desirability of attaining such ends more speedily. At this 
very moment there is before the National Education Association 
a proposal that some means be found by which the school boards 
and the public may aid financially in the acquisition of this very 
expensive and yet absolutely necessary equipment. 

In all the foregoing I would not for a moment be understood 
as holding a brief for poor teaching or inadequate equipment, but 
I do feel that, as a matter of plain justice, our judgment of 
teachers and their performance in this transition period should 
be tempered with reason; and that at the same time the teachers 
who are obliged to assume this new work should feel also under 
obligation to deserve this tempered judgment by putting forth 
their utmost efforts, both intellectual and financial, to acquire as 
speedily as possible the equipment that will place them beyond the 
need of such tempered judgment. 

To this same end I would recommend that both school board 
and university offer scholarships to teachers who are suddenly 
brought face to face with the necessity of becoming masters of 
subjects other than the one for which they had originally prepared. 

By a ruling of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois, all high-school teachers in Illinois, and all other teachers 
in the State who are qualified to matriculate in the University as 
regular students, are entitled to Summer Session scholarships, 
exempting them from payment of the tuition fee. To matriculate 
regularly in the University, one must satisfy in full the entrance 
requirements for some one of the colleges. By a more recent 
resolution of the Board of Trustees, the scholarship privilege 
is extended to graduates of the Illinois State normal schools, class 
of 1916, and to persons (otherwise qualified) who have not been 
teachers the past year, but who are under contract to teach in 
the state during the coming year. 

Probably other states have similar arrangements through the 
State University; but this does not go quite far enough since, 
in the proper preparation for a teacher of Spanish, there must be 
a period of somewhat lengthy residence in a Spanish-speaking 
country and naturally the preference would in most cases be for 
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Spain, because she is the mother of them all, and because of 
the splendid summer course and the three trimestrial courses 
organized by the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. This residence abroad could be most easily 
and effectively financed by some such arrangement as the afore- 
said scholarships, which could be surrounded by conditions that 
would amply protect the interests of the school boards or of the 
university which granted them. 

Joun D. Firz-GeraLp 
University of Illinois 
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The conditions which have made necessary the organization 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish have been 
fully and clearly stated in our circular of last May, and with more 
eloquence and force in the article of President Wilkins now pub- 
lished. Hispania, the official organ of the new Association, is en- 
trusted with the carrying out of its policies and purposes. I have 
accepted the editorship of Hispania with humility and with a full 
appreciation of the great responsibility of the office, but also with 
a firm determination to do all that is in my power to conduct it in 
a manner befitting the importance, usefulness and dignity of our 
cause. We have a high and worthy mission to perform, and with 
mutual help and co-operation we should achieve some degree of 
success. 

The betterment of the teaching of Spanish in our schools and 
colleges is our chief aim. The pedagogical side of our work, how- 
ever, is to be viewed from a broad standpoint. Real, sympathetic 
teaching involves more than mere class drill or reciting lessons 
from textbooks. The American teacher of Spanish of tomorrow 
must be well prepared not only in the ordinary school and college 
disciplines which involve a good knowledge of the language and 
literature of Spain and the ability and enthusiasm necessary for 
successful teaching. Equally necessary is a complete and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the history and culture of Spain and Spanish 
America. For these reasons, Hispania, aside from giving to prob- 
lems of pure pedagogical interest the great attention which they 
deserve, will also attempt to interpret sympathetically to our pupils 
and teachers of Spanish the history and culture of the great Spain 
of the past and present. 

Our journal has the noble mission of improving the teaching 
of Spanish in our schools, colleges and universities, with the active 
co-operation of teachers and scholars of national and international 
repute, men and women who believe in the cause of education and 
who maintain high ideals as teachers and investigators. Our Asso- 
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ciation begins its existence with the vigor and enthusiasm of youth. 
Hispania has no apologies to give for its appearance. The policy 
of the editors will be the proper execution of the policies and pur- 
poses of The American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

The editor of Hispania takes great pleasure and pride in an- 
nouncing that President Wilkins, who was authorized at the April 
meeting of our Association to appoint the editor, consulting editors 
and associate editors for a period of five years, has named the 
following persons to assist him in the editorial work: Professors 
John D. Fitz-Gerald of the University of Illinois and J. D. M. Ford 
of Harvard University, consulting editors ; and Mr. Percy B. Burnet 
of Manual Training High School, Kansas City, Mo., Professor 
Alice H. Bushee of Wellesley College, Dr. Alfred Coester of Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, Professor James Geddes, Jr., of 
Boston University, Mr. George W. Hauschild of Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, Mr. Joel M. Hatheway of High School of 
Commerce, Boston, Professor George T. Northup of the University 
of Chicago, Professor George W. Umphrey of the University of 
Washington, and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins of De Witt Clinton 
High School, associate editors. The name of Mr. Wilkins has been 
included in the Editorial Staff at the urgent request and insistence 
of the editor, the consulting editors and other members of the 
Association. It is not necessary to state that the above named 
teachers of Spanish are teachers and investigators of national and 
international reputation, and that they have at heart, above most 
other professional considerations, an enthusiastic desire to further 
and improve the teaching of Spanish in the United States. 

Some of the members of the Editorial Staff will have charge 
of certain definite tasks. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. The editors plan to make the bibliographical 
section one of the most important features of Hispania. Teach- 
ers of Spanish who do not live in the proximity of the large 
colleges and universities do not have access to the bibliographical 
material published by such excellent publications as the Revista de 
Filologia Espaiola, edited by R. Menéndez Pidal, and for this 
reason a fairly complete current bibliography of all Spanish books 
that may be of interest to our teachers of Spanish should be of very 
great value to the members of our Association. 
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The bibliographical section is in charge of Professor Fitz- 
Gerald and Mr. Hatheway. 

Professor Fitz-Gerald will list, give a brief notice in most cases, 
and review or have reviewed when the publication is of sufficient 
importance to our members, all books on Spanish language, litera- 
ture, philology, history, politics, art, etc., that in his judgment may 
be of interest to us. Book companies and publishing houses from 
all countries, especially the United States, Canada, England, Spain 
and Spanish America, are requested to send their publications di- 
rectly to him for our bibliographical section. School texts are not 
to be included here. 

Mr. Hatheway will list, and in all cases give also a brief notice 
for the benefit of teachers, all textbooks for the study of Spanish, 
especially those published in English-speaking countries, grammars, 
composition and conversation books, readers, commercial grammars 
and readers, realien, literary texts, etc. Book companies and pub- 
lishing houses, especially in the United States, Canada and Eng- 
land, are requested to send their publications directly to him for 
our bibliographical section. 

THE LANGUAGE JOURNALS. Hispania will have a special section 
devoted to reviews of all language journals that may be of interest 
to teachers of Spanish. This section will be in charge of Professor 
Northup. Professor Northup has access at the University of Chi- 
cago to many of the scientific language journals that are of interest 
to us. The editors of Hispania will gladly send Hispania in ex- 
change for any of the language journals, especially the pedagogical 
language journals published in the United States, Canada, England, 
Spain and the countries of Spanish America. The journals re- 
ceived, if of interest to teachers of Spanish will all be reviewed by 
Professor Northup. All journals of the nature indicated should be 
sent directly to Professor Northup, who will arrange for exchange. 

Hispanic News. One of the most important features of our 
journal will be a section devoted to current news from the Hispanic 
world: brief accounts, reviews and notices concerning current 
events and developments from all Spanish countries, and from 
countries where things Spanish are studied and appreciated. The 
Hispanic News will deal largely with current developments in lan- 
guage, literature, history and art, but due attention will be given 
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also to politics and other matters. This important section will be 
in charge of Dr. Alfred Coester, whose recent publication, The 
Literary History of Spanish America, has aroused great interest 
among those interested in the literature of our southern neighbors. 
It is hoped that the editors of journals that treat of current events 
from Spain and Spanish America will send their publications to 
Dr. Coester, and Hispania will be gladly sent in exchange. 

Notes AND News. The University Notes and News will be 
in charge of Professor Wagner of Michigan, assisted by Mr. Louis 
Imbert of Columbia University. The High School Notes and News 
will be in charge of Mr. Burnet, assisted by Mr. Max A. Luria of 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York, Miss May Ventrees 
of Fullerton, California, and Miss Elizabeth Casey of Kenil- 
worth, III. 

SPECIAL CoNTRIBUTORS. It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce also a list of special contributors, a few specialists, who, 
sacrificing all personal interests, have consented to give Hispania 
the fruits of their ability and knowledge of things Spanish. Aside 
from an inspiring article by the recognized leader of modern 
Spanish philological scholarship, Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal, 
which will appear in the February number of Hispania, the follow- 
ing important articles will appear from time to time: 

Fonética Castellana, by Tomas Navarro Tomas, director of the 
Laboratory of Experimental Phonetics at the Centro de Estudios 
Historicos, Madrid. Mr. Navarro Tomas, who is one of the highest 
authorities on Spanish phonetics, will prepare for Hispania a series 
of articles for the special benefit of secondary school teachers. The 
editors of Hispania consider it a special privilege to publish these 
articles and feel that they will be of the greatest possible benefit 
to our teachers of Spanish. 

Lengua y Literatura Espanolas, by Américo Castro, professor 
of Spanish Philology at the University of Madrid. Professor Cas- 
tro is a pupil of Menendez Pidal and an authority in the language 
and literature of Spain. He will write for Hispania a series of 
articles of a popular character on various phases of the Spanish 
Language and Literature. 

Tierras de Espana, by Professor Ramon Jaén of the University 
of California. 
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La Novela Espanola Contempordnea, by Don Felipe Morales de 
Setién, Instructor in Spanish in Leland Stanford Junior University. 


The Literature of Spanish America, by Dr. Alfred Coester, and 
Professor G. W. Umphrey. 

Spanish in the Secondary Schools, by Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins. 

Other special contributors will be Professors Fitz-Gerald, Ford, 
de Onis, Dr. Hills, Librarian of the Hispanic Society, and others. 


AuRELIO M. ESPINosa 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


The First Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish will be held on Saturday, December 29, 1917, 
at the College of the City of New York, 139th St. and St. Nicholas 
Terrace, New York City. This will be on the day following 
the close of the meetings of the Modern Language Association 
of America which will be in session December 26, 27 and 29 in 
New Haven, Conn. <A program of addresses will be given in 
the morning and a business meeting will take place in the after- 
noon. There will be a “get-together” luncheon between the two 
sessions. This will probably be served in the same building as that 
in which the meetings are held. The Spanish Ambassador, Sr. Juan 
Riafo, and the Argentine Ambassador, Sr. Romulo S. Naon, have 
been asked to address the meeting. Professor Moreno-Lacalle of 
the United States Naval Academy will read a paper on “The 
Teaching of Spanish Pronunciation” and Professor Federico de 
Onis will also speak. 

It is earnestly hoped that all who can possibly get to New York 
for this meeting will do so. Let us make this Iirst National Meet- 
ing of our .\ssociation memorable. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 


Proposed Constitution of the American Association of Teachers ~ 
of Spanish, as submitted by the Committee on Constitution, of which 
Professor Ventura Fuentes is chairman, to be voted on at the first 
annual meeting of the Association to be held in New York, Decem- 
ber 29, 1917. 


Article 1. Name. 

The name of this Association shall be The American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. 

Article I]. Purpose. 

The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the 
study of the Spanish Language and Literature through the promo- 
tion of friendly relations among its members; through the publi- 
cation of articles and the results of investigation by members, or 
others ; through the presentation and discussion of papers at annual 
meetings ; and through such other means as may tend to promote 
the efficiency of its members as teachers of Spanish. 


Article II]. Membership. 

1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of 
two classes: active and honorary. 

2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Spanish 
and to all those interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

3. Any teacher of Spanish or any one interested in the teach- 
ing of Spanish may be eligible to honorary membership in the 
Association ; and if elected shall enjoy all the privileges of member- 
ship except the right to vote. 


Article IV. Officers. 

1. The officers of this Association shall be a_ President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive 
Council consisting of these five officers and four other members. 

2. The term of these officers shall be one year, except the 
Secretary-Treasurer, who shall hold office for two years. 

3. Elections shall be held at each annual meeting, and all 
officers shall be elected by a majority vote. 
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4. Vacancies occurring between two annual meetings shall be 
filled by action of the Executive Council. 


Article V. Duties of Officers. 

The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers. 

The Executive Council shall perform the duties hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Article VI. Election of Members. 

Nominations for membership shall be made to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association by any member. 

All persons receiving the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
Executive Council shall become members of the Association upon 
payment of the annual dues. 


Article VII. The Executive Council. 

1. The President shall act as Chairman of the Executive 
Council. 

2. The Council shall make all arrangements for the annual 
meeting, and shall send a copy of the program at least one month 
in advance to every member of the Association. 

3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and 
report upon subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 


Article VIII. Dues. 

1. Each Active Member shall pay two dollars to the Secretary- 
Treasurer as annual dues, and no member who is in default shall 
be qualified to exercise any privilege of membership. 

2. Any person who is in arrears more than one year may be 
dropped from the rolls. 

3. Honorary Members shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may be- 
come a life member by a single payment of 25 dollars. 

5. All dues shall include an annual subscription to Hispania, the 
quarterly journal published by the Association. 


Article IX. Official Organ of the Association. 
1. The official publication of this Association shall be known 
as Hispania, and it shall appear quarterly. 
2. The Editorial Staff of this publication shall be appointed by 
the President, and shall consist of the following: An Editor, two 
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Consulting Editors, nine Associate Editors, and an Advertising 
Manager. 

3. These shall hold office for five years, except the Associate 
Editors, who shall be appointed as follows: The first year the 
President shall appoint three Associate Editors for a term of one 
year, three for two years, and three for three years. Thereafter, 
the President shall appoint annually three Associate Editors for a 
term of three years. 


Article X. Annual Meeting. 

The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Executive Council may select, and those present shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Article XI. By-Laws. 

By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Article XII. Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting at any annual meeting; provided that written 
notice of any proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer by at least five members of the Association in time to 
be published in the last issue of Hispania prior to the meeting at 
which it is to be voted upon. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to 
be published in Hispania all amendments thus proposed. 


By-Laws. 


1. Nominations for Office. At each annual meeting the Presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee of five, not officers of the Associa- 
tion, to present nominations for the offices to be filled at the next 
annual meeting. The nominations shall be printed in the form of 
a ballot in the last issue of Hispania previous to the annual meeting ; 
and a blank space shall be provided for each office, under the name 
of the candidate nominated by the committee, upon which additional 
nominations may be made. Members who do not intend to be 
present at the annual meeting may then use these ballots to send 
their votes by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall, at the 
meeting, count these mail votes with those cast at the meeting. 
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Nominations of the first officers of the Association shall be made 
for a term of two years, and the first officers elected will, accord- 
ingly, hold office for two years. 

2. Meetings of the Executive Council. A special meeting of 
the Executive Council shall be called by the President on the written 
request of at least four members of the Council, and notice of such 
meeting shall be sent to every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Local Branches. Local branches may be organized by fifteen 
or more members of the Association in regional groups of institu- 
tions, for such purposes not inconsistent with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Association as such branches may deter- 
mine. The Constitutions of such branches must be approved by 
the Executive Council of the National Association, and the mem- 
bers must all be in good standing in the parent organization. No 
dues shall be required in the local branches unless the members so 
desire, and the expenses of a local branch shall be met by the 
National Association up to an amount not to exceed fifty cents per 
member per year; provided the expense account of said branch 
has been approved by the Executive Council of the National 
Association. 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Dear Colleagues : 


The circular of May 21, 1917, sent to 2800 teachers of Spanish 
in the United States was received with an enthusiasm such as can 
only be expected from those who are interested in the Spanish 
language. Within a month nearly five hundred persons had en- 
rolled in the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, many 
of whom paid dues either annual or life at the time of enrollment. 
This afdn gave confidence and the resources to prepare the number 
of Hispania now in your hands. The periodical should be the means 
of turning many hesitant teachers into active members of the Asso- 
ciation so that the present roll of six hundred will become a 
thousand. 
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To our life members has been mailed a certificate in the follow- 
ing form: 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
Se certifica por medio del presente que 
Don FULANO de TAL 
es SOCIO VITALICIO de 
esta Sociedad 
habiendo pagado las cuotas correspondientes. 


Dado el—de—de 1917. 


The Treasurer will be pleased to mail others upon request, 
accompanied by the dues, $25. 

Certain matters of business now lie before the Association. The 
most important is to complete our organization by the adoption of 
a constitution and the election of officers. On another page you 
will find a blank ballot on which to record your will and opinion. 
Please do your duty and return it by December toth. 

Concerning the payment of dues, the Secretary-Treasurer wishes 
to say that the members of the Association can save it a considerable 
sum of money if they will be willing to do the following things. 
First, send the money for your dues at once without the necessity 
of mailing you a special request for payment. Second, forego a 
receipt for the dues; as a list of paid-up members will be printed 
in the February number of Hispania, let that suffice. Third, if 
you live in the south or west, send your dues by postal money order 
unless your bank is affliated with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
Checks on other banks and trust companies are charged a collection 
fee in New York, some from the more distant localities as much as 
ten cents. 

The Committee on Nominations, of which Professor Fitz-Gerald 
is chairman, submits the following list of nominations as officers 
for the years 1918-1920. The Committee wishes it understood that 
any member may substitute on his or her ballot any desired name for 
any given post. Please vote by placing a cross in the square to 
the left of the nominee or the substitute. 




















BALLOT 





| 


President. 


Lawrence A. Wilkins, Board of Education, New York City. 


(Substitute) 


First Vice-President. 


Rudolph Schevill, University of California. 


( Substitute ) 


Second Vice-President. 


E. 


W. Olmsted, University of Minnesota. 


Third | ice-President. 


Charles P. Wagner, University of Michigan. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Alfred Coester, Commercial H. S.., Brooklyn, New York. 





Executive Council. 


In 


~ Josephine W. Holt, John Marshall H. S.,Richmond, Va. 


ae Warshaw, University of Missouri. 


addition to the foregoing officers: 


Clifford G. Allen, Leland Stanford Junior University. — 





| Capt. C. P. Harrington, Culver Military Academy, Ind. 
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Vote on Constitution: 


| Do vou approve the Constitution herewith submitted ? 


lf you do not approve of it as submitted, what suggestions 


lirst Annual Meeting: 
Do you expect to be present at the First Annual Meeting to 


be held in New York on the 20th of December ? 


The Secretary-Treasurer requests that members who have not 
already paid their membership dues, and all new members, send in 
with their vote the following blank properly filled out: 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 
To the Secretary-Treasurer : 
Vannual ll 
{ life 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH. 


Please accept my application for membership in THE 


{ two dollars for 1918 dues. 
I enclose - : ‘ 
twenty-five dollars for dues. 


iin tks whale uit adore Kae cau a hak ae 
Annual CN, sh ct aarp een dada vans neat wnwtet 
dues $2.00 
Life Membership ee eee er Cee 
$25.00 

TN i iia hn hii ad glen ah RL ey Me es 


ALFRED COESTER, 
Temporary Secretary-Treasurer, 
1081 Park Place, Brooklyn, New York. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


On Saturday morning, October 6, 1917, Mr. L. A. Wilkins, in- 
spector of Modern Languages in the City of New York, delivered 
a most interesting talk before the Modern Language Section of the 
High School Teachers’ Association of the City of New York, on 
the “Requirements of an Up-To-Date Modern Language Teacher.” 


Mr. Wilkins is the editor of a valuable little publication called 
“Bulletin of High Points.” This bulletin always carries a well- 
written editorial by the editor, numerous notes, announcements, re- 
ports, syllabi, etc. Another notable feature of the bulletin is the sec- 
tion devoted to “High Points” in the teaching of modern languages. 
Here is included an account of the most useful devices, methods, 
stunts, etc., observed by Mr. Wilkins in his rounds of inspection. 
In a word, it is unique, original and useful. 


The City of New York is making rapid strides in the teaching of 
Spanish. The student body is growing by leaps and bounds. 


Every one of the high schools in the city has a course in Spanish. 
The universities and colleges are continuing to add courses in un- 


dergraduate and graduate Spanish. Hunter College has just added 
a course in Materials and Methods in the Teaching of Spanish. 
This course is under the direction of M. A. Luria, of the De Witt 
Clinton High School. 


Residents of Chicago have recently been offered the rare treat 
of seeing a classic Spanish drama well acted and sumptuously 
staged. The play was “The Judge of Zalamea,” Fitzgerald's well 
known rendering of Calderon’s Alcalde de Zalamea. The credit of 
this production is due to Mr. Leo Ditrichstein and his managers. 

The attitude of the Chicago dramatic critics was disappointing. 
Most of them showed not the slightest understanding of Calderén 
and affected an attitude of amused superciliousness. One spoke 
slightingly of the play for no better reason than that it was three 
hundred years old. If a statute of limitations is to be applied to 
masterpieces, many a greater writer than Calderon will be ruled 
out. In contrast to this unsatisfactory “high brow” attitude that of 
the “low brows” was all that could be desired. The audiences thor- 
oughly enjoyed the performance, even if they failed to grasp all the 
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niceties of the pundonor. And why should they not? The Alcalde 
de Zalamea is replete with dramatic situations, the characters are 
developed with a care rarely to be found in Calderén’s works, and 
the strong note of democracy struck in this piece is well calculated 
to appeal to the most democratic of peoples. Add to this that no 
money has been spared in costuming and scenery. 

The Chicago board of education has recently voted to introduce 
the teaching of Spanish and French into the seventh and eighth 
grades of the public schools. They have wisely refused to yield to 
the popular demand to suppress all teaching of German, but with 
equal wisdom have decided that the pupil should be given a chance 
to choose between the three languages named. 

Don Felipe Morales de Setién, a special pupil of Menéndez 
Pidal, Licenciado en Filosofia y Letras from the Universidad Cen- 
tral, Madrid, has been appointed instructor in Spanish at Leland 
Stanford Junior University. Aside from teaching elementary lan- 
guage courses he will give a course of lectures on the History of 
Spanish Civilization. 

Mr. C. B. Drake is Instructor in Spanish in the University of 
Chicago. 

Sefior Carlos Castillo has accepted an assistant professorship of 
Spanish in the University of Indiana. 

Mr. Winter, late of the University of Kansas, has been appointed 
civilan instructor in Spanish at the United States Naval Academy. 

Mr. Leslie Brown, late instructor in Spanish at Harvard, has 
accepted an assistant professorship of Spanish at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Miss Rosalina Espinosa, B. A., University of Colorado, 1917, has 
been appointed instructor in Spanish in the University of New 
Mexico. 

Miss Benicia Bantione, teacher of Spanish in the Manual 
Training High School, Denver, Colorado, spoke in that city before 
the Modern Language Section of the Teachers’ Convention held 
there on November 1, 2, and 3. She presented a very clever and 
forceful argument for the study of Spanish on a par with the study 
of French and German. Miss Bantione has faithfully fought for a 
wider recognition of Spanish in the Denver schools for a number of 
years. 


OBITUARIES 
W. H. FRASER 


By reason of the recent death of Professor W. H. Fraser of the 
University of Toronto, Spanish studies have lost a staunch friend. Professor 
raser was born at Bond Head, Simcoe Co., Ont., in 1853. He prepared 


for the university at Bradford High School, and then, after several years 


of teaching in country schools, entered the University of Toronto. He 
was graduated in 1880 and soon after became master of French and 
| German at Upper Canada College, Toronto. After a year of study passed 
abroad in 1886, Professor Fraser was appointed head of the department 
of Italian and Spanish in the University of Toronto. He had nearly com 
pleted 30 years of faithful and brilliant service in his alma mater when 
death called him, December 28, 1916 
Professor Fraser is best known in the United States as one of thi 
rs of several very successful French and German grammats. It will 


refore surprise many to learn that he had taught neither of these lan 
for over 30 years previous to his death. While his name was 


1 
| 


li to all Romance scholars, few in this country knew him intimately 


le seldom attended the meetings of tl Modern Language Association, 
nd never contributed to technical journals His interests were broad 


ther than specialized. 


Feachers of Spanish should never forget that Professor Fraser was 
the first departmental head on this continent to organize a four year course 
Spanish This is the more remarkable because to this day no other 


Canadian university includes Spanish in its curriculum; the same is true, 
I believe, of all Canadian high schools \s an administrator his career 
was one long struggle, characterized by many disappointments, but rewarded 
with many conspicuous successes. His first task was to engage in news 
paper propaganda to gain for his university adequate financial support 
from unwilling legislatures. Next he embarked in a campaign to secure 
for the modern languages their rightful place of equality with the tra- 
ditional classic subjects. To the end of his life he was forced to contend 
to ensure a dignified status for the two “minor” languages which he pro- 
fessed. Education in Canada is bureaucratic, state-controlled. Admirable 
as this system is in many respects, it makes very difficult the task of the 
educational reformer. Entrenched conservatism is buttressed with acts 
of parliament. Only a popular demand can readily effect a change. Happily 
there are many signs of such a demand in Canada at present. Canada 
is experiencing a reflex of the vast interest in things Spanish now felt 
south of the line. Newspapers and politicians are beginning to clamor for 
more instruction in Spanish. Teachers’ meetings frequently discuss the 
question. Everything now indicates that Spanish has a bright future in 
33 
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Canada. It will soon be taught in many secondary schools and then uni 


versities can no longer ignore it. The growing importance of Spanish in 
the mother country, too, works to the same end. (Leeds and the Uni 
versity of London have recently founded chairs of Spanish.) \nd when 
this result is brought to pass, no small part of it will be due to the life 
work of Professor Fraser. Professor Fraser has many claims to gratitude 
on the part of modern language teachers Teachers of Spanish will 


remember him as the pioneer of the Spanish movement in Canada 


University of Chicag 


\LBERT FREDERICK KUERSTEINER 


\lbert Frederick Kuersteiner,’ Professor of Romance Languages m 
Indiana University, died on June 9, 1917, after a long illness. Professor 
Kuersteiner was born in New Orleans, November 9, 1865, received his 
A. B. degree from the University of Cincinnati in 1888 and his Ph. D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1904. As a teacher he served in Wabash College, 
the Hughes High School of Cincinnati, and Indiana University, and was 
best known in the field of French and Spanish. The salient characteristics 
of his teaching were thoroughness, accuracy and enthusiasm. 

While his published work touches the broader field of pedagogy (School 
Review, 1911), and his death left completed a French grammar in manu 
script, his chief contributions were in the domain of Spanish. Several 
articles on French and Spanish phonetics (Maitre Phonétique, X and X1), 
and reviews of Traub’s “Spanish Verb” and Colton’s ‘“Phonétique Cas- 
tillane’ (Mod. Lang. Notes, XVIII and XXVII) were but accessories 


to his real life work, which was a study of the “Rimado de Palacio” of 


Pero Lopez de Ayala The doctoral dissertation on the use of the “Rela- 
tive Pronoun in the Rimado de Palacio” (Revue Hispanique, 1911) is a 
study of permanent value. The edition of Ayala’s first “Cantica sobre el 


Fecho de la Yglesia’ (Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, 1911) 
foreshadows the method to be employed in the edition of the “Rimado de 
Palacio.’ The edition, now in press, will appear as one of the volumes 
of the Bibliotheca Hispanica, and will inevitably prove the definitive version 
of this important old Spanish poem. 

The death of Professor Kuersteiner is a severe loss not only to those 
who knew and loved him but also to the cause of scholarship and educa- 
tion. His critical work shows surety of method and accuracy of detail, 
while his labors in the field of teaching have left a lasting imprint, especially 


on the colleges and secondary schools of Indiana. 
C. C. MARDEN 


Princeton University 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY II. SCHOOL TEXTS 


Books published in 1915-1916. 


Elementary Spanish Grammar 
by Professors Aurelio M. Espinosa and Clifford G. Allen of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. 
307 pages. Contains practical exercises for reading, conversation and com- 
position. Despite the title, the book is complete enough for most high 
schools and many colleges. Illustrated. 
1915—American Book Co. $1.25 
A Spanish Grammar 
by M. A. De Vitis of the Frank Louis Soldan High School, 
St. Louis. 
352 pages. Elaborate exercises in conversation and composition, frequent 
reviews, treatment of Spanish letter-writing and commercial correspondence. 
Illustrated. 
1916—Allyn and Bacon. $1.25 
Spanish Commercial Correspondence 
by Professor Arthur F. Whittem of Harvard University and Manuel 
J. Andrade. 
322 pages (146 text). Reading material, composition exercises, questions 
on the first ten letters, table of abbreviations, vocabulary and index. 
1916—D. C. Heath & Co. $1.25 
A Trip to South America 
Exercises in Spanish Composition 
by Professor Samuel M. Waxman of Boston University. 
104 pages (69 text and exercises). Appendix of irregular verbs, Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish vocabularies. The style is colloquial through- 
out. 
1916—Heath & Co. 50c 
Elementary Spanish Reader 
by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 
208 pages (124 text). Contains easy, practical selections from both popu 
lar and learned sources in prose and poetry, with exercises for conversation. 
Illustrated. 
1916—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 9go0c 
First Spanish Reader 
by Erwin W. Roessler and Alfred Remy, 
both of New York High School of Commerce. 
248 pages (155 text). The Spanish material consists of both prose and 
verse. A few songs are given with music. Thirty pages of questions follow 
the text. The first part of the book is very simple and easy. 
1916—American Book Co. 68c 
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The Spanish-American Reader 
by Ernesto Nelson 


ages (320 text) Klaborate foot notes, incomplete vocabi 


exceedingly interesting and valuable reader, suitable in its present 


idvanced pupils 
16—Heath & Co. $1.25 
First Spanish Book 

by James H. Worman 
\ shghtly improved edition of a well known text book, 126 pages 
four pages of class room Spanish have been added 
10—American Book Co. 48c 


Lecturas Faciles con Ejereicios. 


Lawrence A. Wilkins d Max A. Luri 

I ft the De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
660 pages (171 text and exercises) \n elementary reader with abundant 
xercises for conversation and composition. Contains an appendix of verbs, 


mbined vocabulary 

g16—Silver Burdett & Co. $1.00 

Short Stories for Oral Spanish 
by Anna Woods B | 
O. Stewart, University School, Oakland, Cal 

55 pages Anecdotes, stories, questions, suggested exercises 

on verbs, lists of verb forms, vocabulary 

19160—Charles Scribner’s Sons. &oc 

Pedro Sanchez 
by José Ma de Pereda 


Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Ralph Emers: 


illard, eachers Colle: Columbia. an 


tes, 


lary 


\n 


form for 


(98 text). 


mn B 


Ixxix—379 pages (184 text). Reissue of edition published in 1907 


1916—Ginn & Co. 9goc 
Dota Clarines y Mafiana de Sol. 


wv Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero 


Edited with introductory notes and vocabulary by 


Professor S. Griswold Morley of the University of California 


152 pages (08 text) 
1915—Heath & Co. 55¢ 
Gil y Zarate, Guzman el Bueno. 
Edited with introduction, notes, synopsis of the subjunctive, 
and index by 
Professor Sylvester Primer of the University of Texas 
181 pages (135 text). Revision of edition published in 1901 
1916—Ginn & Co. 75c¢ 
Moratin, el Si de las Nifias, 
Edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Professor J. D 
of Harvard University 


126 pages (74 text). Reissue of the edition published in 1899 
1916—Ginn & Co. 50c¢ 


( xercises 


issett 


vocabulary 
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CANTAR DE GESTA RONCESVALLES 

Fragmento de Ronscesyalles. Un nuevo cantar de gesta espaiiol del 
siglo XIII 

La Revista de Filologia Espanola, tomo IV, cuaderno 2, trae un estudio 
de capital importancia por Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal: un estudio de unas 
204 paginas sobre un fragmento de cien versos de un cantar de gesta espanol 
del siglo XIII, ultimamente descubierto en el Archivo Provincial de Pamplona 
por el P. Fernando de Mendoza 

Con la sana critica y vasta erudicion que le conocemos estudia Menén- 
dez Pidal: 1. E/ Manuscrito, 2. El Lenguaje, 3. La Métrica, 4. La Leyenda 
de Roncesvalles. 

1. Se dan cuatro laminas (fototipias) que reproducen los dos folios 
del manuscrito. Sigue la transcripcion paleografica (con algunas lecciones 


dudosas, porque las paginas I y 4 del manuscrito estan muy estropeadas), 


y ftinalmente publica Menéndez Pidal una edicién critica del fragmento, 
donde regulariza el uso de las letras i, j, vy, v, u, suprime las grafias 


navarras, hace algunas correcciones, y separa las series asonantadas. 
2. El Lenguaje. Presenta el manuscrito una confusi6n muy intere 
sante entre la grafia \ las formas dialectales, pero cre¢ Menéndez Pidal 
que el lenguaje en parte corresponde geograficamente al caracter de la 
letra del escriba; que ofrece rasgos mnavarro-aragoneses. Las formas 
navarro-aragonesas propiamente dichas son muy pocas, y hay formas cas- 
tellanas con grafia mas bien navarro-aragonesa, v. g., muychos 38. Dada 
la breve extension del fragmento no se puede llegar a una _ conclusidn 
definitiva con respeto al lengvaje original, pero no creemos, y Menéndez 
Pidal parece ser de la misma opinion, que se trate de un dialecto navarro 
aragonés. Fundamentalmente los cien versos del fragmento presentan 
los rasgos caracteristicos del lenguaje de Castilla. La nica particularidad 
notable es el imperfecto de la segunda conjugacioén, que en los casos que 
ocurre termina siempre en ta (en 26 seguramente id, que también se en 
cuentra en Berceo). Menéndez Pidal pone 1d en todos estos casos en la 
edicion§ critica En la clasificacion de erratas del copista hay algunas 
interesantes, v. g@., terera, 9, y con chocante insistencia en treras, 74, 93 
(segtin observa Menéndez Pidal mismo), fabalare, 59, viodo 11. Terera, 
treva, fabalar, pueden muy bien ser dialectismos lo mismo que los bien 
conocidos corénica, Ingalaterra (frecuente en el Quijote). Viodo debe 
ser analogico. La forma vt es antigua (Reyes Magos, 23), y de vi, vide, 
vio podria muy bien resultar vt, vide, vio, viodo. Claro es que también 
puede haber confusion con vido. 

3. La Métrica. “Desde luego puede decirse en primer término que 
nos hallamos en presencia de un metro de irregular nimero de silabas. 
; Adiés, pues, las ilusiones de los partidarios de la regularidad métrica del 
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Mio Cid! Todos los ingentes esfuerzos que ensayaron Algunos eruditos 
para hacer pasar por la hilera octosilabica los versos del poema del Cid, 
todo lo que se ha divagado en largos trabajos acerca de la fantastica regulari- 
dad, todo estaba refiido con la realidad de las cosas; era absurdo suponer 
que tres manuscritos de gestas conservadas, el de Mio Cid, el del Rodrigo 
y el de los Jnfantes de Lara, se equivocaban los tres en presentarnos un 
metro de desigual numero de silabas; pero siempre podia caber en animos 
tenaces para el prejuicio, la esperanza de un nuevo hallazgo que pudiese 
venir a confirmar sus enrevesadas hipotesis. El hallazgo viene, y Ron- 
cesvalles, como era de esperar, confirma el testimonio de los otros tres 
manuscritos..... Quedamos en que los juglares de gesta, lo mismo que 
los juglares de metros cortos (Santa Maria I , Elena y Maria, etc.), 
usaban habitualmente un metro de desigual numero de silabas, que seria 
preciso estudiar en adelante sin los prejuicios del isosilabismo 

Lo que dice Menéndez Pidal basta para dar una idea clara de la 
importancia capital de este nuevo fragmentos para el estudio de la métrica 
antigua castellana. A nosotros ya nos habia convencido. Esperamos que 
ahora se convenzan también los ‘animos tenaces’. Predominan los versos 
de siete silabas como en el Mio Cid. 

Kstudiados los versos que no contienen vocales concurrentes, pasa 
Menéndez Pidal a estudiar los que las contienen, y concluye que el juglar 
practicaba en sus versos la sinalefa. A igual conclusién lleg6 Menéndez 
Pidal cuando examin6o el metro juglaresco de Elena y Maria. Como ya 
he dado datos que creo prueban que la sinalefa era un fenomeno bien 
conocido y practicado en la antigua versificacién castellana en Notes on 
the versification of El Misterio de Los Reyes Magos, Romanic Review, 
VI., 4., 378-401 y Synalepha in Old Spanish Poctry, Ib., VII., 1., 88-98, 
datos que unidos a los que ya se conocian hasta nos permiten estudiar las 
condiciones bajo las cuales se practicaba la sinalefa antiguamente, no entro 
ahora en detalles. Solo diré, aprovechandome en parte de la exclamacion 
de Menéndez Pidal: j;Adids, pues, las ilusiones de los partidarios de las 
envejecidas teorias que declaraban: “Los primeros ejemplos seguros del 
uso de la sinalefa en la versificacion, presenta el Arcipreste de Hita”! 

4. La Leyenda de Roncesvalles. En esta parte de su trabajo estudia 
Menéndez Pidal la leyenda de Roncesvalles segtin la chanson de Roland 
y sus refundiciones posteriores y compara minuciosamente el fragmento 
espafiol con la leyenda francesa. Los cien versos del nuevo fragmento 
refieren la busca de los cadaveres en el campo de batalla de Roncesvalles, 
escena que tiene su. semejante en las chansons francesas. El contenido del 
fragmento espafiol es: Carlos el emperador halla en el campo de Ronces 
valles el cadfver del arzobispo Turpin, y después de llorar sobre él, manda 
apartarlo para que sea Ilevado a su tierra. Encuentra en seguida el cadaver 


de Oliveros y, como si le viese vivo, le pregunta por su sobrino, Roldan. 
Descubre por fin el cadaver de Roldan, y después de un largo lamento en 
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el que ruega a Dios le envie la muerte cae amortecido a su lado. El duque 
de Aimén encuentra el cadaver de su hijo Reinalte de Montalban. El 
duque de Aimén, el de Bretafia y el caballero Beart van a socorrer al 
emperador. 

Desde luego observa Menéndez Pidal que la escena en que el juglar 
espafiol refiere el hallazgo de los cadaveres de Turpin y Oliveros falta por 
completo en la chanson de Roland. En refundiciones posteriores se refiere 
al hallazgo del cadaver de Oliveros. Pero el desacuerdo con la tradicién 
francesa la manifiesta el juglar espafiol en muchos puntos, segin Menéndez 
Pidal porque el cantar espafiol sigue otra tradicién, la leyenda carolingia 
espafiola, que habia adquirido en Espafia su propio desarrollo y se habia 
enriquecido con episodios que ninguna relacién tenian con la batalla de 
Roncesvalles. No daremos noticia de todos los puntos capitales que estudia 
Menéndez Pidal al comparar el fragmento espafiol con las leyendas francesa 
y espafiola (segtin se halla ésta en las crénicas, romances carolingios y 
otros documentos estudiados por M. P.), pero si cabe afiadir que uno de 
los muertos en la batalla segtin el fragmento espafiol, es Reinaldos de 
Montalban, y que este personaje es desconocido en la chanson de Roland. 
Y puesto que éste es también uno de los rasgos tradicionales de la leyenda 
carolingia espafiola Menéndez Pidal cree que no sdlo los pormenores, sino la 
esencia misma de las leyendas de Roncesvalles y Reinaldos, seguian en la 
peninsula rumbos muy apartados de aquéllos que habian sido impuestos a 
la tradicion francesa por el Roland y por el Renaud de Montauban. 

En conclusion Menéndez Pidal declara: “Todas las versiones poéticas 
de la leyenda especialmente consagrada a Roncesvalles, que se conservan 
en Francia, asi como las versiones italianas, alemanas, noruegas, holan- 
desa, inglesa, etc., remontan a un mismo poema, cuyo mas antiguo conocido 
esta representado por el manuscrito de Oxford del Roland. Espafia no es 
en esto una excepcion, y es imposible desconocer que el Roncesvalles de que 
tratamos entronca también con esta gran familia, derivando de una de las 
refundiciones francesas del Roland.” 

Ya tenemos, pues, prueba definitiva de la existencia de otro cantar de 
gesta espafiol. Menéndez Pidal cree que el cantar espafiol de Roncesvalles 
debia ser un poema de mayor extensidn que el Mio Cid. Gracias al 
nuevo hallazgo y al erudito estudio de Menéndez Pidal queda definitiva- 
mente comprobada la teoria de que en Espafia debieron existir cantares de 
gesta en el siglo XIII que se entroncaban directamente con la tradicién 
carolingia. ;Serfn algunos de los romances carolingios castellanos sacados 
de viejos cantares de la misma manera que los de los Infantes de Lara y 
otros? Sobre estos puntos sin duda hablara mas tarde Menéndez Pidal. 

El nuevo hallazgo, la publicacioén del manuscrito con las fototipias, y 
el estudio de Menéndez Pidal hacen época en la historia de la literatura. 


A. M. E. 
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Feminismo, Feminidad, Espatolismo, por G. Martinez Sierra. Renaci 
miento, 1917. 331 pp. Madrid 

\ partir de 1911 fecha en que estreno su preciosa comedia Cancién de 
Cuna, cuya excelencia revalidaron seguidamente Primavera en Otono y Mama, 
una fecunda produccion dramatica parece haber absorbido la actividad de est 
eminente escritor de la Espana actual Una perseverante unidad intencional 
dirige toda la numerosa produccion escénica de Martinez Sierra a una ferviente 
exaltacion del espiritu femenino y, sobre todo, del sentido de la maternidad, 
como su esencia radical y mas pura. Asi, el titulo de su nuevo libro, Fen 


nidad, Espanolismo, podria muy bien servir deepigrafe y epilogo 


ida su labor dramatica 
Integran el volumen una conferencia sobre feminismo, leida por el autor 
en festival publico, y gran diversidad de articulos periodisticos, con los 


que asiduamente ha procurado popularizar entre la sociedad espafiola culta 


nodernas doectrinas feministas. Gran parte de estos trabajos, .mera 


mente informativos, registra cuantas iniciativas feministas se han suscitado, 


especialmente a partir del comienzo de la guerra, en Europa y Estados 
Unidos Otros abordan problemas nacionales de Espana, como el de la 
nendicidad y la educacion infantiles, y algunos, en fin, como la conferenci: 
citada y los articulos sobre la meditacion y sobre la poesia de la vid 

tienen un amplio caracter moral y educativo. No se trata. por tanto, d 
un libro de valor doctrinal, que apunte problemas nuevos sugiera nuevas 
soluc cs los que el feminismo tiene \ plante idos en todos los paises 
cultos. Se trata sencillamente de un libro de propaganda de los principios 
generales del feminismo, que es lo unico que, dado el estado de la cultura 
de la mujer en Espafia, puede hacerse ahora en su favor. Por esto el 


libro de Martinez Sierra tiende principalmente a convencer a las mismas 
espanclas, un tanto reacias a los empefios dificultosos del feminismo, de que 
la comparticion de derechos civiles vy politicos con el hombre, “lejos de hacer 


perder feminidad a su espiritu, la aumentara.” 


In la situacion actual de la sociedad espafiola, un libro sencillo, amable 


y alentador que acierta a allanar y familiarizar, hasta hacerlo accesible a 
la mas pacata y espantadiza mojigateria, un problema social de tan enorme 
trascendencia como es el feminista, es una de las obras mas generosas y 
fecundas que podian emprenders« Pal es el libro ultimo de Martinez Sierra 


Rubén Dario. Sus mejores cuentos 
torial América, (s. a.). 315 pp. 


y sus mejores cantos. Madrid, Edi 

Este libro es una interesante seleccidn de las obras de Rubén Dario, 
que contiene las poesias y cuentos que mejor caracterizan la personalidad 
del insigne escritor nicaragiiense, y cuya lectura puede orientar certera- 
mente a las personas poco familiarizadas con la obra del poeta que mas ha 
influido en la formacion de la poesia lirica espafiola contemporanea. 


M.S 











